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NOTES. 6 1 

Joshua XXII. 9-34 and the Israelitish Cultus. 

BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL. 

It is well known that one of the principal proofs adduced in sup- 
port of the theory that the laws of the Pentateuch are the result of a 
slow and long-continued development is the supposed gradual cen- 
tralization of Israelitish worship. It is alleged that there are three 
marked stages in this process. The first is reflected in the so-called 
Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiii., xxxiv.), where it is said a 
plurality of altars is sanctioned. The second is found in the code of 
Deuteronomy (xii.-xxvi.), where a strict and uniform demand is made 
for one altar only. The third appears in the legislation of the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, where, it is declared, such worship is taken 
for granted as a thing of the past. This position is undoubtedly 
strong, invincible it may be said, at its centre, but extremely weak on 
its two wings. It can be readily shown that there is nothing in the 
few chapters assigned to the Book of the Covenant to justify the 
assertion that they sanction simultaneous plurality of altars. It can 
be shown no less readily that the legislation found in Ex.-Num. does 
not presuppose centralization of worship as a thing of the past. This 
is quite sufficient to disprove the theory of a long-continued develop- 
ment for the essential elements in the cultus laws of Israel. There 
are, however, numerous facts of the history that bear in the same 
direction. One of them is found in Josh. xxii. 9-34. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh 
having finished their prescribed task of assisting their brethren of the 
other tribes to get possession of Canaan, and having received the 
blessing of Joshua, are on their way back to their own inheritance 
beyond the Jordan. Before actually crossing the river, they are 
seized with the impulse to rear a monumental altar on its western 
shore ; and they do so. Being called upon by the other tribes to 
explain their conduct, they claim that the purpose of the altar is not, 
as it might be supposed, to provide a place where they may offer 
their sacrifices. They expect to do this as heretofore at the altar 
before the tabernacle. The new altar, on the other hand, is intended 
merely to be a witness to the fact that they form with their brethren 
one people and that the Jordan was only a geographical boundary 
between them. So far from proposing to make this altar a centre of 
worship, they declare — what indeed seems most natural on their 
part as over against their more numerous brethren, and what is also 
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confirmed by the location of the altar itself — that it was rather a 
fear lest they might be excluded from the privileges of the common 
altar that had inspired their action. "God forbid," they say, " that 
we should rebel against the Lord, and turn away this day from fol- 
lowing the Lord, to build an altar for burnt offering, for meal offering, 
or for sacrifice, besides the altar of the Lord our God that is before 
his tabernacle " (vs. 29 ; cf. vs. 27). Quite the contrary ; they feared 
that in the time to come it might be said to them : " What have ye 
to do with the Lord, the God of Israel? for the Lord hath made 
Jordan a border between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad; ye have no portion in the Lord " (vs. 25). 

Now if this is genuine history, there can be no question that the 
centralization of worship was already a potential fact in the Mosaic 
period. The tabernacle around which it centred was a fact. There 
must have existed not only laws of the nature of those found in the 
Pentateuch on this subject, but there was also a deep and wide-spread 
consciousness of responsibility in view of them. In no other way 
could the suspicions aroused by the proceedings of the two and a 
half tribes of the earnest disavowals and protestations of the suspected 
brethren be accounted for. 

And why should it not be genuine history? There is no reason 
whatever that appears to an ordinary observer. The story is in 
perfect harmony with the circumstances in which the events are said 
to have occurred. The form of the altar, " great to the sight," shows 
that it was really meant for a monument and witness as alleged. The 
location of it on the west side of the Jordan, " in the forefront of the 
land of Canaan," as the revisers have well expressed it, " on the side 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel," equally favors the reality of 
the occurrence. The motive assigned for its erection, too, is one 
that the situation of the two and a half tribes at this juncture might 
well have evoked. The fact of their isolating themselves from their 
brethren very naturally awakened anxiety respecting the future. On 
the other hand, that the other tribes should send a delegation to 
make inquiries respecting the matter with the now distinguished 
Phinehas at its head is perfectly in keeping with the rest of the trans- 
action. He is the man above all others, considering his recent 
history, whom we might have expected to be selected to conduct an 
enterprise of this sort. And finally, in literary structure the story is 
a closely connected whole without a sign of composite material or 
various authorship. 

The unity of authorship is asserted, in fact, with the utmost confi- 
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dence by Kuenen. He also cites Wellhausen, Colenso, and others as 
taking the same view. " The unity of the narrative," he says, " is de- 
fended with perfect justice by Colenso {Pentateuch, vi. App. pp. 66, 
67), Wellhausen, xxi. 601 \_Jahrbttecher filer Deutsche Theologie], 
and others; the contrast between vs. 26, 29 (p. 2) and vs. 22, 27, 
28, 34 (another source) which Kayser attempts to establish, does not 
exist, and Knobel's division [and he would doubtless say the same 
of Dillman's Cam. pp. 576, 577], is purely arbitrary." See The Hex- 
ateuch, p. 107. 

But how, then, is the narrative to be reconciled with the theory 
that worship at one altar was neither demanded nor practised in the 
Mosaic period? No reconciliation, it is replied, is demanded. Its 
contents show it to be of late origin. Kuenen declares it " an abso- 
lutely unhistorical invention formed to defend the doctrine of a 
unique sanctuary which it represents as completely established and 
assimilated by the popular consciousness." Wellhausen, Colenso, 
and all others who assign a late date to the document virtually coin- 
cide in this opinion. But might it not be a true narrative ? No ; it 
is impossible if the widely accepted theory of the gradual develop- 
ment of the Israelitish cultus be true. Is this, then, all that can be 
said against it ? This is all of any moment, although Kuenen fancies 
that the silence concerning Joshua and the rdle assigned to Phinehas 
are significant in the same direction. The story then might be true 
if the theory be false, and the theory is false if the story be true. 



The Lives of the Prophets. 

BY DR. I. H. HALL. 

Professor Theodor Noldeke of Strassburg has kindly sent me a 
couple of notes on my article " The Lives of the Prophets," which 
appeared in the last issue of the Journal. They are as follows. 
Regarding note 2 on page 29, he says : 

" Die Redensart Jj^LS? J.ol± ,.a v^j kommt schon bei Ephraim 
vor : Moesinger, Monum. Syr. 2, 35, 4 (= Pohlmann, S. Ephraimi 
Commentar. textus II, 58) ; dazu JJL^JP V ^p^V ■ a^a jj\, Stade : 
Zeitschrift fur alttestamentl. Wissensch. 1886, 198, 2. Es ist erst 
gebildet nach der angeblichen Bedeutung von ) nnVv (H5175?j 



